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For the New England Farmer. 


IMPORTANCE OF A THOROUGH PREPA- 
RATION OF SOIL FOR A CORN CROP. 


Mr Editor—Much is said, and some of it well 
said, respecting the best methods of cultivating the 
soil; and, as every hint, however trifling it may 
appear, is, nevertheless, worth @ passing notice, in 
order to remind the more negligent portion of our 
respectable ycomanry of what may prove highly 
beneficial to them, [ will give you the ‘ sequel” of 
a good crop of corn, for our section of country, 
which I raised on a small piece of ground. It was 
admitted by all, I believe, who saw it, to be the 
best field in town, 

Now, I suppose, ny method was similar to that 
of many, if not most of our farmers in this part of 
our country ; but in my immediate neighborhood, 
it was somewhat different. And, now, for the 
“sequel.” { icok a piece of ground which had 
been cultivated to potatoes, principally, for three 
years, and had produced a tolerable crop of these 
useful roots, beside an abundant crop of weeds, 
which had been suffered to seed on the ground. 
And some of my neighbors advised me not to plant 
it, because of the labor it would require to keep 
down the weeds. I, however, planted it to Indian 
corn, after preparing the ground in the following 
manner: 

I plowed it a good depth, and as soon as it be- 
came dry and friable, harrowed it fine. In two or 
three days after, [ carted on long manure, and 
spread it thinly over the ground and plowed across 
the furrows, harrowed again, furrowed, and ma- 
nured in the hill with a mixture of almost all ma- 
nures made about the farm, with a small proportion 
of wood ashes. Planted it on the 22d May, and 
hoed twice. From the extreme drought, the weeds 
were not troublesome; neither did the crop scem 
to suffer, although most other fields in this vicinity 
did from it. 

Now, Mr Editor, I attribute a good deal of my 
success in this instance, to the extra plowing, for 
such it was inthis neighborhood, gs most farmers 
plow but once, and are generally careful not to go 
too deep. 

I did not manure abundantly, but took pains to 
make my ground mellow and light. 

I have been of the opinion for some time, that 
our farmers liere suffer a loss in the cultivation of 
their ands, by reason of plowing too shallow and 
too little. Their grounds are more likely to suffer 
from drought, require more labor in hoeing, and, I 
think, return a smaller compensation for the tillage. 


If yon think any of your subscribers are suffer- 
ing from such a source in their agricultural inte- 
rest, and this imperfect sketch may be in any wise 
useful, in reminding them of their duty in coming 
time, you are at liberty to use it for their good. 

Very respectfully, A. G. 

Scituate, Dec. 14, 1843. 





PICKLES, &c. 


Mr Editor—Sir—The article in your valuable 
paper of this week, headed “ Apple Poison,” has 
attracted my attention, and seems to me to demand 
some further remarks. After stating the fact of 
several families having been poisoned, and suffered 
severely therefrom, ** by eating apple butter pre- 
served in new earthen pots;” it then says, that 
“new ware should be well scalded before it is 
used.” This last clause, | think, is calculated 
to mislead the uninformed respecting the chemical 
action of acid upon the glazing of earthen ware, 
and should, therefore, receive attention. 

It is, no doubt, unsafe to put any thing that con- 
tains an acid into earthen vessels for keeping, as 
the acid acts chemically on the glazing, extracting 
therefrom the lead, and communicating tls poison- 
ous quality to the contents. When I was a stu- 
dent of medicine, a family, one after another, was 
taken ill in pretty quick succession, and svon be- 
came very sick with a stomach and bowel com- 
plaint. ‘The disease, however, had some peculiari- 
ties about it, unusual for simple inflammation, which 
for awhile baffled the skilful physician. Atlength, 
an inquiry was made if they had used any article 
of diet, such as pickles, apple sauce, preserves, 
sour milk, &c., that were kept in earthen ware ; to 
which inquiry an affirmative answer was given, 

They had procured large earthen pots, in which 
they had preserved pickels, apple sauce, &c., and 
had made use of these articles for a some little time. 
Those of the family who ate most freely of these 
things, were the first attacked with the discase, 
and so on. One, an elderly lady, escaped the sick. 
ness, and she informed us that she had not made 
use of the above named articles. 

I am very confident that much sickness has 
been produced in families from the too common 
practice of using earthen vessels for the keeping 
of articles of diet which contain an acid, All such 
articles, therefore, should be preserved in wooden 
or stone vessels, 

Yours, respectfully, 

Scituate, Ms., Dec. 14, 1843. 


A. G. 





Fatling Hogs.—Near Dugsburg, in Westpha- 
lia, celebrated for its fine hams, the hogs are prin- 
cipally fattened on chestnuts and potatoes, The 
hogs are made nearly fat by running in the woods 
abounding in chestnuts, and where they cannot run 
at large, the nuts are gathered and fed to them in 
pens. In the last stage of fattening, after their 
range in the woods is over, they are fed on pota- 
toes, which are baked. Large ovens are used for 
this purpose, and it is found that thus prepared, 
the potato is the most fattening of all food, while 
the peculiar flavor of the Westphalia hams is 
thought to be owing to this manner of cooking the 
potato.—.4lb. Cult. 


It is better to meet danger than to wait for it. 





only be limited by the ability of the owner. Ona 
plentiful supply of manures, is depending the fer- 
tility of his soils, the amount of his crops, and con- 
sequently the extent to which his labor is reward- 
ed. There is no expenditure on a farm, so safe 
as that for manure; and the labor required to in- 
crease it, is never labor lost; at least, if directed 
by an ordinary share of agricultural knowledge and 
skill, Every source of supply should be made 
available; nothing capable of fertilizing should be 
lost. The farmer who takes from his soil more 
than he returns to it, is surely impoverishing it; 
and if he escapes such a calamity himself, he 
leaves to his successors a worn-out farm. If he 
returns as much as he receives, his farm will re- 
tain its original fertility only; but the true farmer 
will scarcely be content with this. To increase its 
fertility, and the amount and quality of the crop 
taken from the soil, should be the aim of the hus- 
bandman. ‘This done, his labor is lessened, his 
profits are greater, his farm is worth mere; nor 
must the pleasure arising from beautiful fields, 
golden harvests, fine animals, secumulating pros- 
perity, be omitted in making up our estimate of the 
advantages of successful culture. 

Manure may be a homely snbject, but on ite 
preparation and use every thing is depending. 
Without it, the ‘deep green of our pastures, the 
golden yellow of our corn-fields, and the fine beef 
and white loaf of our tables, could not exist. To 
the farmer, manure must be the first thing, and it 
must be the last thing; with it, he can do every 
thing—without it, nothing. —Alb. Cult. 





HINTS TO YOUNG FARMERS. 

Consider your calling both elevated and impor- 
tant: never be above it, nor be ashamed of the 
frock and apron. 

Never hire a man to do a piece of work which 
you can do yourself. 

Instead of spending a rainy day idly, repair 
whatever wants mending, or post your accounts, 

By driving your business before you, and not 
permitting it to drive you, you will have opportu- 
nities to indulge in the luxury of well applied Jei- 
sure. 

Never trust your money in the hands of that man 
who will put his own at hazard. 

Take an agricultural paper, and some good fam- 
ily paper, and pay for them in advance, 

Remember that economy and industry are the 
two great pillars of the farmer’s prosperity. 

Never run in debt without a reasonable proba- 
bility of paying at the time agreed. 

Never buy any thing at auction because the ar- 
ticle is going cheap, unless you have use for it, 

In December, reckon and settle with all those 
with whom you have accounts—pay your shop-bille 
and your mechanics, if not promptly done at the 
time. 

Put off no business for tomorrow that can be 
done today.— Ohio Repository. 
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EXTRACTS FROM Mr HUDSON'S ADDRESS 
Before the Worcester Agricultural Society. 


We have before given this address its merited 
meed of praise, and a farther perusal of it has in- 
creased our admiration of its merits. It is so ex- 
cellent throughout, that we are reluctant to detach 
one portion from another, but our space will hardly 
permit of our presenting it to our readers entire, 
and we muat therefore content ourselves with ex- 
tracting some of its well-expressed truths and 
sound opinions :— 


Connection between Agriculture and other Interests. 


“Although agriculture is one of the earliest 
employments, and an essential ingredient in civili- 
zation, itis by no means an independent calling. 
Every human pursuit, like man himself, is depen- 
dent upon its fellow. Agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, the three great pursuits of man- 
kind, are equally honorable employments, all condu- 
cive to the public good, and each essential to 
the prosperity of the other. Commerce could not 
exist without agriculture and manufactures. Un- 
less the sails, the cordage, the anchor, the ship it- 
self, were manufactured, how could the ocean be 
traversed? Without agriculture, how could the 
hemp be grown, the ship provisioned ? And what 
is the cargo of the merchant but the products of 
the soil, or the fabrics of the workshop? Com- 
merce is entirely dependent upon agriculture and 
manufactures. The ship could not be built with- 
out the mechanic; the canvass could not float 
without the assistance of the plow. 

There is also an immediate and inseparable 
connection between agriculture and manufactures, 
The mechanic must furnish the tools—must manu- 
facture the implements of husbandry, or the labors 
of the husbandman will fail. ‘The plow must be 
constructed before the furrow can be turned ; the 
scythe must be manufactured before the grass of 
the meadow can be Jaid Jow. But what calls for 
the construction of the plow, the scythe, or the 
sickle, but the wants of the husbandman? And 
what sustains the mechanic while constructing 
these implements, but the products of the soil ? 
The mechanic or manufacturer could not subsist 
without the produce of the farmer; the farmer 
must have the tools, the clothing, the shelter, fur- 
nished by the inanufacturer or mechanic, Agri- 
culture and manufactures are intimately connected, 
and whenever by their mutual aid and succor, they 
rise and flourish, commerce becomes necessary for 
the interchange of their commodities. The man 
who, from undue attachment to either of these pur- 
suits, would separate it from the others, that it 
might stand ‘alone in its glory,’ would show no 
more wisdom than he, who, from partiality to one 
member of the human system, would separate it 
from the body, by which it is nourished and sus- 
tained.” 

Which should be the most numerous class, Agricultu- 
rists or Manu/faciurers ? 

“ But although these great callings are impor- 
tant to the country, and mutually beneficial to each 
other, to be productive of the greatest good there 
should be a due proportion between them. Agri- 
culture may be regarded as the parent calling. 
Upon the earth, as a nursing mother, the human 
family must mainly depend for sustenance, The 
agriculturists, therefore, should be the most nume- 
rous class. They are the foundation upon which 
all other laborers must rest. 
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It has sometimes becn a matter of complaint by | img in the county, and the yield will not probably 
the farmers, that so many of our young men aban- exceed 1500 of hay totheacre. And three-fourths 
don agriculture, and engage in other employments. of this land is capable of yielding two tons to the 
It may be truly a matter of regret, eo far asthe acre, Let the farmers reduce the quantity of 
welfare of the young men is concerned, but the in- | their grass land two-thirds, and they will find that, 
terests of agriculture are not impaired by this | with skilful cultivation, they save one-half of the 
course. The profits of farming must depend main- | labor, and stil] obtain their usual quantity of hay. 
ly upon the price of produce, and this price will|* * Let the farmers of the county reduce the 
be regulated by the demand. Every one, there- | amount of their cultivated lands, take special care 
fore, who leaves agriculture for some other employ-|to increase the quantity and quality of their ma- 
ment, by ceasing to be a producer, and becoming ‘nure, and adopt a wise rotation of crops, and they 
a consumer, increases the demand for agricultural | will soon find that lands which now ‘mock their 
products, which tends to enhance the price, How \scant manuring, would soon yield a plentiful har- 
then is the farmer injured? He sustains no pecu- | vest, and richly repay their toil. Let them adopt 
niary loss whatever. he injury, if any is sus- the best system of husbandry, and this would pre- 
tained, is done to the calling into which they en-| vent the emigration of our farmers to the West. 
ter ; fora surplus is there created, which, to that) They would soon see that the rugged soil of New 
calling, may prove detrimental.” | England. under skilful culture, is, when taken in 

/connection with New England comfort, New Eng- 
Importance of a Market to the Farmer. | land institutions, and a New England market, to be 

“The great object with the farmer is, to find a | preferred to the more fruitful prairies of the West, 
market for his produce, It is to no purpose that | where the productiveness of the soil contrasts so 
he raises more than he consumes, unless he can | fearfully with the domestic comfort of the inhabi- 
dispose of the surplus. And who are his purcha-| tants, and the worth of their literary and religious 
sers? Not those engaged in the same pursuit | institutions. Who, that reflects upon the subject, 
with himself: they have generally enough and to) would be willing to exchange the comforts of a 
spare. His purchasers must be found among the | New England farm-house, and the refinements of 
manufacturers and mechanics, the merchants and | New England society, for the privations of a log- 
traders, and those engaged in other callings than! hut in the wilderness? Who would not endure 
agriculture. * * Kvery thing which increases the summer’s heat and winter’s cold common to 


population, enhances the value of the soil, and pro-| our climate, rather than the burn and chill of the 
motes the interest of those who cultivate it. The) ague-fever ?” 


price of Jand depends materialiy upon its proximity | 
toa market. Go through the country, and you 
will see lands of the same intrinsic value, selling | “ The first obstacle in the way of agricultural 
for agricultural purposes, at prices ranging from improvement, which I shall mention, is the low es- 
two dollars to two hundred dollars per acre, when | timate which has been put upon this calling. It 
the main consideration which affects the price is, | has too often been regarded as an employment that 
their situation with reference to a market. Wher- | requires nothing but physical power—mere brute 
ever or whenever a village springs up from manu- force ; and consequently, if a young man exhibited 
facturing or any other cause, the price of land is | any considerable degree of talent, he must be put 
increased for miles around. Not only do the great | to some other calling. The natural tendency of 
staples of agriculture increase in value by the this has been, to degrade agricultural labor, and to 
proximity of a market, but a thousand little name- | impress upon those who had any aspirations after 
less articles assume a value unknown before. Gard- distinction, the impolicy of groveling in the dust, 
ening is introduced, milk is disposed of at great as cultivating the soil has sometimes been regard- 
profit, the summer and fall fruit, before nearly use- ed. The effect of this has been to draw talent 
less, now command a good price, wood is quadru- away from agriculture, and to ereate an impression 
pled in value, and even the stones are converted | that the calling was not as respectable as some 
into bread.” Many a young man has been driven from 





False Estimation of Agriculture., 





| others. 
: ee agriculture, and brought to ruin by this cause, 
Aitempting the Cultivation of too much Land. | And if it ‘wits not ‘ungallant, I would say that 


“The farmers generally attempt to cultivate too! some of our young women, faultless in every thing 
much land. The disadvantages arising from this else, have been so far deceived as to prefer a hus- 
cause, are many and obvious. It is no exaggera-| band employed in other pursuits than agriculture. 
tion to say, that the lands cultivated in the county But the reverses which have attended other pur- 
are capable, under a high state of cultivation, of | suits, will, [ trust, soon teach them, that the per- 
producing twice as much as they now produce. | manent home of the farmer’s wife is greatly to be 
This applies, we will suppose, not to the pasturing, | preferred to the changing abode and variable for- 
but to the arable land alone. The farmer, then, tune of many other classes of our citizens. * * 
in the purchase of his land, might save, say, one-| Agriculture is no mean employment. It was the 
sixth of his original outlay in the reduced quantity | first into which our race entered, and it is the last 
of his arable Jand. The sum thus saved, would! which can be abandoned, It has commanded the 
enable him, in the first instance, put his land in| attention of some of the wisest and best men of an- 
such a state of cultivation, as would in a few|cient and modern times. Cincinnatus, renowned 
years double his crops per acre. Nor would the|in war, was not ashamed to follow the plow; and 
annual cost of cultivating an acre of Jand in this|the estimate which posterity has put upon his 
highly improved state, be materially inereased.| worth is such, that the farmer has thrown the 
The cost of plowing, planting and hoeing an acre | general into the shade. And in our own country, 
of ground capable of producing fifty bushels of |to mention but one example, the Farmer of Mount 
corn, would be no more than though the land were| Vernon was the Father of his Country. Who, 
only capable of producing twentyfive bushels.| then, would disdain a calling pursued by the wise 
* * Take the average of all the upland mow-| and the good—a calling essential to the well-being 
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of society, conducive to public virtue, promotive 
of health and happiness, and one to which Wash- 
ington was proud to retire, from one of the highest 
stations ever conferred by man. But modern dis- 
coveries have made agriculture more attractive 
than formerly. Now the application of science 
renders it an intellectual employment; so that the 
laborer may improve his mind while improving his 
soil, and cultivate his heart as well as his farm.” 


We conclude our extracts with the closing par- | 
agraphs of the address, in which a merited tribute | 
of respect is paid to the late Corresponding Secre- | 
tary of the Society, Wm. Lincoln, Esq. : | 


“ Gentlemen of the Society: Your calling, im- | 
portant as it is, should never be permitted to inter- | 
fere with higher pursuits. There is a culture more 
important than that of the soil. ‘The intellectual 
and moral field requires our utmost care. We are 
but plants, which rise and blossom and decay. 
That ‘all flesh is grass, and the goodliness tuereof 
is as the flower of the field,’ is forcibly impressed 
upon us at this time, by a recent instance of mor- | 
tality among the officers of this Society. In the 
death of their late Corresponding Secretary, the 
Society has sustained a severe loss, Actively de- 
voted to the cause in which you are engaged, he 
brought the treasures of his rich and well-cultiva- 
ted mind, and laid them a willing offering at our 
feet, No duty was too arduous for him to per- 
form—no sacrifice too great for him to make in 
the cause of agriculture. Attached to your Soci- 
ety by sympathy, by long and active labor, he was 
one of your more valuable members—among the 
most faithful of your officers. No want of the So- 
ciety ever escaped his attention; he preserved all 
her interests with a fostering care. His labors al- 
ways contributed to the interest of our exhibitions ; 
and his presence on each returning anniversary, 
was hailed with joy by a large circle of devoted 
friends. 

But the heart which was warm with every gene- 
rous emotion, has ceased to beat. The tongue 
which could instruct or amuse us, is silent in death, 
The place which he filled with so much honor to 
himself and profit to the Society, is now vacant. 
We shall see our friend no more, But as long as 
courtesy and kindness are regarded with favor, as 
Jong as talent and genius command our respect, 
as long as benevolence and generosity deserve our 
commendation, or industry and fidelity are esteemed 
as virtues, the memory of Wittiam Lincoun will 
be cherished.” 





Mosquitoes in November.—The New Orleans 
Diamond, of Nov. 24th, says—“ As we write, myr- 
iads of mosquitoes are hovering around us, like 
evil messengers. Think of that, ye frozen dwell- 
ers at the North.” 


Sir Humphrey Davy says the cause of the red- 
ness of the sky at sunset is, that the air being then 
dry, refracts more red or heat-making rays; and 
as dry air is not perfectly transparent, they are 
again reflected in the horizon. 





Potatoes, according to the Journal of Commerce, 
are now selling, in New York, for seventy five cents 
a bushel. 





A beautiful Oriental proverb runs thus :—*“ With 


time and patience, the mulberry leaf becomes 
satin.” 





| APPLYING MANURES TO THE SURFACE. | 


Whether putrescent manures should ever be ap- 
plied to the surface of the soil, is a question on 
which the opinions of distinguished agriculturists 


are far from being unanimous. The right deci- | 


sion of the question depends, in our view, upon 
the following circumstances. J. The condition of 
the manure to be applied. 2. The character of 


lthe soil for which it is intended. 3. The nature | 
of the crop to be benefited by it. 4. The time of 


the year when the manure is to be carried out. 

1. If the manure to be applied has been com 
posted, orif the process of fermentation has al- 
ready spent its force upon it, there can be no seri- 
ous objection to its being spread upon the surface ; 
since, the gaseous exhalations having already es- 
caped, it is chiefly secured against the ravages of 
the atmosphere; and from infiltration there is noth- 
ing to fear, as that is the very process best adapted 
to bring the decomposed particles in contact with 
the mouths of the plants which are to feed upon it. 

2. If the soil for which the manure is intended, 
be very porous to a considerable depth, the nearer 
the surface the manure can be deposited, without 
too much exposure to the atmosphere, the better; 
it being evident that the nutritive juices will soon 
descend beyond the reach of the plants, if it be in 
the first place buried too deep. 

3. If the crop to be benefited consist of any of 
the finer grains or grasses, the application of the 
manure to the surface (harrowed in, in the case of 
grain,) will have a greater present effect than any 
other mode of application, as the roots, that is, the 
mouths of the plants, lying close to the surface, 
will have the readier access to their food. That 
natural meadow-land can thus be made to yield a 
greater burden of grass than by any other means, 
scarcely admits of a doubt. 

4. If the manure to be applicd is summer-made 
manure, which must be carted out in the fall, this 
mode of application will have another argument in 
its favor. By being spread at this season of the 
year, after the heats of summer are past, the fer- 


—— = : — 
MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Dec, 23, 1843. 
From the President of the Society, a fine display 
‘of Winter Pears, consisting of seven dishes, viz : 
two of Beurre d’? Aremberg, one Passe Colmar, 
two Mons. Le Cure, and twe of Glout Morceau. 
The members present were indulged with the priv- 
ilege of testing the qualities of these Pears, All 
were considered fine, but the Beurre d’ Aremburg 
| was considered pre-eminent, In fact there is not 
|a Pear named in the whole catalogue that will sur- 
| pass this excellent variety. It possesses one good 
quality which is not common with all the Winter 
| Pears—that is, its freedom from a propensity to 
shrivel. It continues as fine, in this respect, as 
when gathered from the tree. Itis also an abun- 
dant bearer, and thrives as well on the Pear as on 
the Quince stock. 
| From Josiah Lovett, 2d, fine Glout Morceau and 
| Faster Beurre Pears: the last variety were hardly 
/mature, but considered fine for the season, 
| From Henry Vandine, Long Rose Water Pear, 
By C. M. Hovey, from Dr. E. W. Bull, Hart- 

\ford—Apples : Peck’s Pleasant, Jabez Sweet, 
| Hartford Sweet, and a seedling variety. The 
| sweet varieties are known in Hartford, and con 
| sidered fine. Peck’s Pleasant was too far gone to 
‘give a fair opinion of its merits. ‘The Seedling 
was considered by some present, to be superior to 
‘the Baldwin—of a sprightly character, and hand- 
some red fruit. 

| Fine Apples were presented from Joseph Ballis- 
ter, of Dorchester; of a beautiful red color, flesh 
white, and of excellent flavor. They were sup- 
posed to be identical with the variety known asthe 


|Snow Apple. Mr Ballister gives the fullowing ac- 


| count of them : 
| The kind of Apples sent are here known as 





mentation and evaporation will be but slight, and the *Fameuse,’ a French name. The scions were 
the rains and snows which may be expected to fall | brought from Montreal. ‘They are generally a 
upon itin succeeding months, will either wash it | small apple: those sent are from my own orchard, 
into the soil, or 80 imbed it among the roots of the | From high cultivation, the tree produces 25 bush- 
growing crop, as quite effectually to shield it from) ej. = intend cutting some scions, which I can 
the wasting action of the atmosphere the succeed-| ....4 you, if you have not the variety with you, 
ue, See ee , , : | and should wish it.” 
One thought more upon this subject. With the| a 7 , 

relations of plants to the atmosphere as a source of | Fer the Commatine, 
nutriment, we are as yet much less acquainted 
than with those which they sustain to the soil; and 
agricultural science, in its onward progress, may | Grartinc Grare Vixes.—In Hovey’s Maga- 
yet develope the fact, that manures applied to the | zine, a simple mode of grafting grape vines is «le- 
surface, by exerting a direct and powerful agency | scribed, which in substance is as follows : Cut off 
upon the leaves of plants, and thus promoting an | the vine below the surface of the earth ; split the 
increased absorption of the nutritive particles of | stock, as in cleft grafting ; let the scion be of one 


the atmosphere, may prove more beneficial, espe- | year’s wood, with two or three buds; make it 


JOS. BRECK. 


cially in the case of grasses and the finer grains, wedge-shaped, and insert it in the cleft: if the 


notwithstanding the losses they sustai . s , , , 

: yarn y Preeti | cleft does not hold it sufficiently firm, secure it by 
oration, than they would if buried beneath any por- | ii tiaietidhas i a aaa wala a ‘hol 
tion of the soil.—Fvote’s Prize Essay. vi mg % ught ; draw ” earth oO 1e@ whole, 

leaving the second bud from the top uncovered : 
take off all sprouts from stock and scion, except 
one, and train that as usual. We think those who 





At the beginning of the new year, ascertain the 
amount of your expenses during the year past, and 
the loss and gain, and record it. Having arrived have unproductive, or wild vines, would do well 
at this important knowledge, you will imitate the | to try this method. The time is after the vines 
prudent traveller, who always keeps in view where | cease to bleed.—Cult. 
he is next tomove, You will then look forward or 5 
and calculate how and in what way you shall best] It isa miserable hospitality to open your doors 
meet and prosecute the business of the year begun. | and shut your eountenance. 
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From the Albany Cultivator. 


BORROWING. 


Messrs. Editors-—[ discover that you generously 
lend your pages to the inquiries and suggestions | 
ef your correspondents, and for once I will state | 
my case, and submissively ask your commissera- 
tion and aid. 

Borrowing is the weighty cause of my present 
trials. I begana few years ago, to gather round 
me a few farming implements, so as to be, on a | 
sinall scale, somewhat independent, I endeavored | 
to get good tools, and all I needed for any partic- | 
ular kind of work. But I soon found others need- | 
ed, but did not buy the same tools. 

A green-sward plow was bought, with no expec- 
tation of breaking up more than four acres a year. 
I chose to have one, rather than get plowing done 
badly by the job. Buta neighbor, and another, 
and another, wished to use it, each one more than 
I had occasion to use it. 

I thought a wheelbarrow convenient, and bought 
one. My neighbors in conjunction used it a week 
where I had occasion to use it a day. 

I bought as many hoes as I ever employed hands. 
My neighbors each owned one perhaps, and found 
in planting, a few choice lioes near at hand, quite 
convenient; and if they were returned with the 
corners broken off, they would say they “stuck 
the hoe into a chip, and it broke off”: as much as 
to say no violent means were used to mar a nice 
article. A forcible argument in favor of getting 
stout, clumsy tools in future. 

I bought an axletree and box for a truck cart, 
fitting my buggy wheels tothem. Soon, one wants 
the cart to drive in his potatoes, another to break 
his colt to the harness, &c. 

[I have two wagon-boxes for a two-horse wagon ; 
one for a reserve, and one for common use. My 
best box is now well worn, and passes for an old 
box, without my having used it scarcely any at all. 
One wants it to bring a load of sand eight or ten 
miles ; another wants my wagon and “ green box,” 
to ride to court with his family, or to meeting, or 
to bring a load of shelled corn from a neighboring 
town. And so, unless] begin to “make a rout,” 
it will soon go the way of all wood. 

I have a little orchard, and [ made me a ladder 
for grafting, and for gathering fruit; but I must 
make a ladder every little while, till the neighbors 
are all supplied, or it will take me longer to hunt 
up the borrowed ones than to get the apples by 
climbing, 

I have a supply of pitchforks and rakes one year, 
but near the close of haying they are borrowed and 
not returned. The next year where are they? I 
do n’t know, 

I once bought me a valuable saddle. I soon 
found I had to supply five or six neighbors with a 
saddle for all their horseback riding, which was in 
each case far more than mine. But I growled a 
little about it, and there are more saddles in town 
now. 

I should like to own a subsoil plow. Methinks 
I shall be safe in this purchase, for few of the bor- 
rowing class will want to use such a tool. 


I had a couple of bar posts made the past sea- 
son, and conveyed to a distant field, and left, as it 
happened, in the wagon, as it was Saturday, and 
they were not designed for immediate use. A 
neighbor wanted the wagon to go to meeting. One 
post was broken or split in unloading them for the 
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| occasion - the other is now gone—doubtless bor- 


rowed, 

I find poor encouragemeni for making improve- 
ments in my implements and products. My wheat 
was better and cleaner than that of my neighbors ; 
(not that I wish to boast.) One wants to swap for 
seed wheat; for, says he, “the heads of your 
wheat were twice as long as mine ;” another wish- 
es to borrow because “ the kernels are so plump” ; 
and last on my list of plaints, a neighbor came to- 
day to borrow or swap some straw: mine was 
much better than his for making cider. 

Now I do not object to borrowing, altogether ; 
it is quite pardonable when carried to a certain 
extent: there are proper limits to most good things. 
If you think there are other neighborhoods where 
borrowing is too common, I should like well enough 
to have you publish the above statements. There 
is not much danger of their creating heart-burning 
in this vicinity, as the persons who might think the 
allusions personal, will have to borrow your paper 
to read them. Q. 


We give place to the complaints of our corres- 
pondent, not because there is much hope of effect- 
ing a reformation among the class of borrowers, but 
because there are many others afflicted and tor- 
mented in the same way, and as, according to the 
old adage, misery Joves company, there may be 
some consolation to al] concerned to know they do 
not suffer alone. It is vexatious, to hear a man 
decrying all improved implements, and yet, when 
you have obtained at much cost, and more trouble, 
some few for yourself, to find him the foremost in 
borrowing and wearing them out, without so much 
as a ** thank you,” or “ by your leave.” But this 
is the penalty all must pay who are so presumptu- 


ous as to be in advance of their neighbors, and | 


should be borne with all possible philosophy and 
resignation. — Eds. 





BARNYARDS. 


We have before us the well written and practi- 
cal address of Mr Mather, before the Middletown 
(Conn.) Agricul. Society, Oct. 1843. The follow- 
ing extract will show the manner in which he 
manages the important subject of manures.—Cult. 

‘Of the methods which I have tried, I consider 
the following as the most economical. The barn- 
yard should be excavated in the centre in the form 
of a dish, leaving a margin on all sides sufficiently 
broad for the comfort of the stock, and convenience 
in feeding. In the fall, the yard may be covered 
to the depth of ten inches or a foot, with materials 
from the swamp, the bottom of ditches, or with 
turf from the roadside. To this should be added 
all the weeds and refuse of the farm. And I am 
strongly of the opinion that here is the most profit- 
able place to spread all the lime, asles, plaster and 
salt which we design to apply to the land in the 
coming spring. ‘lhe liquid from the stable should 
be led into the middle of the yard, and the manure 
from the stable, as fast as it is made, be equally 
spread over the whole, that the quality may be uni- 
form. No water should be permitted to come into 
the yard, except what falls directly upon it. By 
the treading of the cattle during the winter and 
spring, the whole will be incorporated into a uni- 
form mass, and in a suitable condition to apply to 
the land. By pursuing substantially this course, I 
have more than doubled the quantity and value of 
the manure on my farm, A Dutch farmer, it is 
said, built his barn directly over a small creek, 
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leading into the Hudson, that the stream might 
carry away all the filth, We are not quite so 
improvident as the Dutchman, but there are some 
farmers who, in order to secure a dry yard for 
the stock, are very particular to leave a drain to 
carry off the wash, They might as well cut a hole 
in their pockets.” 


From the American Agriculturist. 


SEA-MUD AS A FERTILIZER. 


Can you inform me whether the sea-mud which 
is found on the shore, below high-water mark, is of 
any value to the farmer; and if it is, in what way 
would you advise that it should be applied? Do 
you think that it would answer in a coinpost heap, 
or would it be preferable to put it into the cattle- 
yard or hog-pen? I have thought that the only 
objection to using it would be on account of the 
great quantity of salt which it contains; although 
Liebig and other celebrated writers, speak in very 
favorable terms of the application of salt, And 
here arises another question. Are not those farms 
which are situated upon the sea-shore sufficiently 
supplied with salt by the winds which are constant- 
ly sweeping over them? Johnson remarks that 
this is the case ;—then would not the application 
of this sea-mud be too strong? although | am in- 
clined to believe that by drying the mud, much of 
the virtue of the salt would necessarily be de- 
stroyed, and hs sea-water contains, as Liebig states, 
many very fertilizing qualities, this mud which per- 
haps has been accumulating for ages, must have 
imbibed a large quantity of all those properties of 
which sea-water is composed, 

By answering these questions, you will greatly 
oblige one of your subscribers. R. B.C. 


Sea-mnd varies greatly in its composition, de- 
pendant something upon the soil of the neighbor- 
ing uplands. It is considered a valuable manure 
in Europe, and is sought for with avidity, and trans- 
ported not unfrequently considerable distances in- 
to the interior. We have seen it used with good 
effect in the United States, from Massachusetts to 
Pennsylvania ; and we are told that in Delaware 
and Maryland, and even farther south, it is highly 
prized by those who have tried it. On Long Is- 
land, the past summer, we were occasionally shown 
the fertilizing results, not only of sea-mud, but of 
the marsh soil also, applied to the uplands a little 
removed from the borders of the marshes and the 
sea-shore. Our intelligent correspondent, Mr 
Partridge, informs us he has used beach-mud in 
various ways with good effect; and that the past 
summer, two gentlemen whose country seats bor- 
der his mill, were allowed to make use of the sed- 
iment from the tide mill-pond, and they found it 
added greatly to the productiveness of their gar- 
dens. 


Sea-mud may be applied in different ways, ac- 
cording to its constituents. If it abounds with 
clay, it should be taken in the fal] of the year, and 
spread broadcast upon the land, and thus lie ex- 
posed to the action of the frost all winter. This 
pulverizes it well, and in the spring of the yearthe 
the roller should be passed over it in dry weather, 
followed by the harrow, and if any lumps remain 
after this operation, let them be beaten fine with 
the dung-beater. This is considered one of the 


best top dressings for grass land which ean be 
given ; it also answers well to be plowed in for 
either grain or root crops. 


Where the mud abounds 
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more with sand, it is an excellent thing to put into | menced feeding 110 hogs within the enclosure, and | three weeks sooner than his neighbors, when the 
barn-yards and pig-styes, to be incorporated with | continued to do so until they were fatted, which | root of the straw began to turn brown, and when 


the litter and manure ; it may likewise be thrown | was about the 10th of November. 
into a heap until it becomes completely pulverized, lowing, I carted from the stable, 


and then spread upon the land, 


In March fol- | 


green stable ma- 


nure enough to cover, with a light coat, the whole | 


by the pressure of the finger and thumb on the 
grain, tne milk would fly out. That this wheat 
weighed sirtyfour pounds per bushel, ‘That he 


As air-slacked lime, or smal! broken lime, can of that part of the ground which had been exhaust. had cut clover and housed it on the same day— 
be obtained in the city for about half the price of ed by former cultivation; being careful to have sprinkling about a eushel of salt over every load, 


quick lime, Mr Partridge snggests that it would be | none put on the other and better half. 


As soon | 


That this clover retained its green color and was 


an excellent ingredient to mix with the sea-mud, | as the frost was out of the ground, which did not! preferred by cattle to that cured in the old way. 
for the purpose of forming a compost. A_ bushel |oceur till after the Ist of April, I plowed it well, ''That he dipped a sponge in ammonia and applied 


or two of the lime to a cartload of the mud, he 
thinks a good mixture. When it abounds with 
considerable vegetable matter, we would recom- 
mend a greater proportion of lime, say from one to 
ten or twenty parts. 
excellent ingredients to mix with sea-mud, and 
when either of these or lime is used to forma 
compost, they make it much more lasting. It 
less Jabor to transport the sea-mud directly to the 
place where it is to be used, and spread it broad- 
cast at once upon the land; and as the saving of 
labor is quite an object in our country, we have 
found that this method of applying it is the most 
generally pcarticed. 

With the exception of a few of our more intelli- 
gent farmers, sea-mud and marsh-mud as fertili- 
zers, are not valued as highly as they ought to be 
in the United States. They exist in immense 
quantities al! along our seaboard, and may be had 
in an unlimited extent, for the mere labor of trans- 
portation. We hope that some experiments may 
hereafter be made with them by some of our read- 
ers, on the different kinds of crops, and that they 
will give us the results. The time, we think, is 
approaching, when sea-mud and marsh-soil will be 
as highly prized here as they now are in Europe, 


GREAT YIELD OF CORN, 


We publish below an account of the manner of 
cultivating an acre of corn, by George W. Wil- 
liams, of Bourbon, Ky., with a certificate of a com- 
mittee of the Bourbon County Agricultural Society, 
appointed to measure the corn and the land. We 
like this method of doing things of this kind. To 
learn only that a man grew a certain amount of 
corn per acre, is extremely unsatisfactory. It is 
of no use to the community, and often excites sus- 
picion of imposition. We should always have the 
manner of culture, along with a well authenticated 
statement of the amount of produce and the meas- 
ure of the land. Ina private letter to us, Mr Wil- 
liams states that he considered the yield of this 
acre a failure, on account of wind and blight, and 
he expects to hear of much larger crops.— Louis- 
ville Jour. 


To Messrs. E. Clark & W. W. Forman: 

GentLEmen—The Bourbon County Agricultu- 
rel Society have appointed you to measure an acre 
of corn cultivated by me, and I am required to give 
you, first, a “ detailed account” of the mode of its 
cultivation, “describing the soil and whole treat- 
ment, from the fall of 1842 to the gathering of the 
crop.” This I proceed to do in as concise a man- 
ner as [ can. 

The acre was enclosed about the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1842; is in a square, and includes land, one- 
half of which had been exhausted by long previous 
cultivatien in corn and other crops; and, when en- 
closed, was euch land as, I suppose, in the com- 


mon way of planting corn, might have yielded 35° 


or 40 bushels per acre; the other half inclosed was 
good hemp land. Early in September, I com_ 


Ashes and charcoal dust are | 


is | 


| 


harrowed and cross-plowed it, in this way pulver- | 


izing the soil thoroughly. On the 14th of April, 
with a shovel-plow, I laid it off into rows each | 
way, two feet apart, and planted it, dropping two! 


it to the worm nests on his trees, and banished 
them completely. ‘That he has sent four thousand 
barrels of apples to market, many of which go to 
London, and there sell for nine dollars per barrel. 


grains to the hill; [ covered with a harrow, and| That he employed a man from Vermont to engraft 


followed the harrow with the roller, 


The whole | ten thousand apple trees for $150, 


That this man 


after-cultivation was done with a hoe, which was| brought a company of men, of whom two sawed 


tedious and required an amount of Jabor I had not | off the proper limbs, two more made the proper in- 


anticipatec, on account of the growth of grass, and 
many weeds, 
done it justice, it should have had the third. 


| 
The 


cisions (two of them,) in the branch, two more in- 
I gave it two hoeings, and, to have | serted the grafts,two more applied a compost of 


wax, tallow, and rosin. ‘That out of the twenty 


crop was greatly injured and reduced by the occur- thousand grafts not one failed.” 


rence of two storms of wind, which swept nearly | 
the whole to the ground, and besides many ears | 
were entirely ruined by blight, the consequence of | 


LARD OIL. 
A great improvement is made at Cincinnati in 


bruises received in hoeing. On the 7th day of| rendering lard. The Atlas of that city says: “The 
September, I had the crop cut and put into stacks. | Jard, in leaf and strip, is thrown into-a large wood. 
Icut it thus early because being mostly lodged, |en vat, some ten feet in diameter, where it is thor- 
and many rains occurring, the crop was injuring oughly melted by a voluine of steam being poured 


very much. My hands are today engaged in| 

shucking it, and I will be gratified to have you | 

measure it tomorrow. 
GEO. W. WILLIAMS. 


CERTIFICATE, 


We, the subscribers, appointed by the Bourbon | 
County Agricultural Society to measure one acre 
of corn cultivated by Geo. W. Williams, do certify 
that we have measured the same accurately, and 
there is one hundred and twentyseven bushels, six 
gallons, one quart, one pint, anda half pint to the 
acre. We were exact in the measurement of the 
land as well as the corn. 

Given under our hands this 28th of September, | 


upon it. Jt is then conveyed to another vat under- 
neath, the water thoroughly evaporated, and the 
melted lard drawn off into kegs and barrels. One 
hundred and fifty barrels per day can be thus ren- 
dered, with the labor of two men; there is no pos- 
sibility of the lard being burnt, and every particle 
of itin the hog is thus saved, which cannot be 


| done by any press, however powerful.” 


It is not probably known that we consume a 
considerable quantity of lard oil under the name of 
fresh olive oil, and although lard oil is preferable 
to dress salad to castor oil, yet we are paying too 
dear for it. A great portion of the oil we receive 
from France, nicely covered over at the top of the 
flask with tin fuil, and packed in clean wicker 
baskets, is compounded with lard oi], say at least 





1843. Epvwin Ciarg, 
W. W. Forman. jone-half. As the ingenuity of our people is not 
ee aside disputed, and as they have long been celebrated 
ee : for making capita] Champaigne out of Newark ci- 
SKILFUL wie AND HORTI- der, it is not presumed that they are idle in the 
2 manufacture of oil. They have only to purchase 


The extraordinary results of skilful agriculture | old flasks and baskets—a few hogsheads of olive 





and horticulture, stated in the annexed extract | oj] mixed with a few of clear lard oil, packed off 


from a report in the N. Y. Tribune of the proceed- jand sold at three dollarg and a half per dozen bot- 
ings of a late meeting of the Furmers’ Club ad tles, yields a very fair profit, and may be consider- 
that city, shouldjstimulate to like efforta elsewhere. ed sufficiently pure for our families, hotels, and 
We remember to have been much struck, at the | eating houses. Oil, like butter, should always be 
recent exhibition of the American Institute, with | pure and sweet. We may be singular in our no- 
the remarkably fine specimens of cereal grains and | tions, but we prefer the oil pressed from the olive 
garden vegetables from the farm of Mr Pell, and | instead of that from the hog.—Long Island Sun, 
can now perceive the reason of their marked supe- | _ 
riority,— Albany Adv. S.eer.—Few of our readers, perhaps, are aware 
“ Mr Meigs stated that Mr Pell, of Ulster coun- | that the human body falls asleep by degrees, ac- 
ty, had made a statement to the Club, from which | cording to M, Cabinis, a French physiologist. The 
it appeared that he had employed fiftytwo bushels muscles of the legs and arms lose their power be- 
of charcoal per acre; that on this charcoal dress- | fore those that support the head; and these last 
ing, he obtained Jast summer, seventyeight bushels sooner than the muscles which sustain the back ; 
and twentyfour quarts of wheat per acre. That he | and he illustrates this by the cases of persons who 


had twenty thousand apple trees in full bearing. | sleep on horseback, or while they are standing or 
That in dry weather, he had applied lime freely at; Walking. He conceives that the sight sleeps first ; 
the roots—fouud that this preserved the verdure | then the sense of taste; next the sense of smell; 
and growth, when the neighborhood was much in- | next that of hearing; and lastly that of touch.— 
jured by drought. That he had cut wheat two or | Selected. 
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NATIVE AND FORE IGN BREEDS OF CATTLE 
FOR BEEF. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer: 
The drovers in this vicinity who buy cattle for Brigh- 
ton market, discard the English breeds for beeves. They 


say that you may take two beeves, one of native, the | 


other foreign, size and flesh equal, and the native will 
out-sell by the hundred, and weigh from fifty to seventy- 
five pounds more than the latter, Now if this is the 
fact, where is the policy of farmers buying English 
breeds at extravagant prices, to improve their common 
stock, especially those who raise cattle for the shambles? | 

There are those near you, | presume, who know all | 
about it, and would freely give their opinion to the pub- 
lic, if requested. Q. C. RICHI. 
Shoreham, Vt., Dec. 4th, 1843. 


> We do not question the truth of Mr Rich's state- 
ment, that the drovers prefer the native cattle and re- 
ject the foreign breeds; but this does not prove that the 
improved breeds are not the most profitable to the far- 
mer. The reason why they are preferred by the drover 
is, because he can make more money out of them. Take 
a rawboned, ugly shaped animal, and if there is any ap- 
pearance of fat upon them, they will open much better 
than they look; but a fine, square-built animal speaks 
for itself, and there is but little chance of speculation by 
the knowing drover. The farmer has the benefit of all 
he puts into the improved breed, while the same quan- 
tity fed to an inferior animal, does not show itself, and 
he loses and the drover gains. 

So far as our observation goes, the Durham Short 
Horned cattle are vastly superior for the shambles; 
they require less food, and take on flesh faster than the 
great majority of what are called our native cattle, and 
we have only to consult those who have had the expe- 
rience, to be assured that it isso. It is very difficult to 
convince those who have never tried the improved 
breeds of enttle, that they are the best. We do not 
think much of their opinion in the matter;—it is ez 
parte ;—their evidence is only on one side. But let us 
consult those who have had experience with the im- 
proved and native breeds: they can speak advisedly ;— 
their testimony is full and conclusive. 


The finest fat cattle we have ever seen, were of the 
lurham Short Horn breed. Many of our readers will 
remember the famous Durham ox Olympus, that was 
exhibited near Faneuil Hall, in 1837. This noble ani- 
mal was at that time five years old, and weighed 3500 
pounds. His symmetry was perfect. He was afterwards 
taken to England, and if we mistake not, he reached 
the weight of 4400. He was known there {under the 
name of Brother Jonathan. 





CORRECTION. 

We are requested by Dr. Dana to remind the readers 
of his Prize Essay on Manures, that in the statement of 
the composition of sheep urine, page 26, 98. water, 12. 
salts,”’ should be 96. water, 1.20 salts. 

We intend to commence the publication of the Essay 
as soon as we shall have disposed of one or two lengthy 
matters that we have on hand. We make this state- | 
ment in answer to some inquiries as to when the Essay 
would be presented to our readers. 


FISH MANURE. 


In a previous number, in answer to inquiries of a 
correspondent, we gave some account of the value of 
| fish manure, mode of applying, &c. We left the article 
unfinished, expecting to meet a gentleman in a few 
days, who had used this kind of manure extensively, 


| 


* | and from his practical knowledge, supposed we might 


give some further instruction for the benefit of our cor- 
| respondent and others. 

We have had the pleasure of an interview with the 
| gentleman referred to, but his engagements would not 
allow him then to give us many particulars of his prac- 
tice ; but as he has invited us to visit his place in the 
| spring, and as we have accepted his invitation, we shall 

be enabled, after the visit, to write more understanding- 
| ly upon the subject. 
| The idea expressed by Mr Johnson, in his work on 
| Manures, that the effect of fish manure is perceptible on 
one crop only, this gentleman says is far from the truth, 
in his experience. He says, the good effects, upon an 
old pasture, which was dressed with fish manure nine 
years since, are visible to the present day, and the land 
may be distinguished at a distance, from a piece by its 
side which has not been manured. He applies 15 tons 
of fish to the acre, when spread upon the grass or plowed 
under for a crop. 
most astonishing. 


} 


The effect upon his pastures was 
In the summer of 1842, he gave a 
liberal dressing to a pasture which had the appearance 
of being run out, covered with moss, and a meagre, 
scanty coat of poor grass, producing very little feed. 
The result has been, grasses of different sorts came in 
the last season, and grew most luxuriantly, affording 
more feed than his cattle could eat, and nearly a ton of 
hay per acre wascut in addition. The cattle eat the 
grass very greedily, and will even turn over the decay- 
ing fish with their noses, to get at it. 


The odor from the fish when first spread upon the 
grass, is unpleagant to a stranger, but the farmer soon 
gets accustomed to it, and thinks but little about it. The 
gases arising from decomposing animal matter, this gen- 
tleman thinks, are not so injurious to health as is gener- 
ally supposed. He remarked, that butchers, who of all 
men were most exposed to the disagreeable effiuvia 
from decaying animal matter, are, as a class, as healthy 
as those of any other trade or profession. However this 
may be, and there may be some truth in the remark, we 
would not advocate such intolerable nuisances as some 
of our butcheries are, nor encourage the use of fish to 
lay upon the surface and putrefy, to the great annoyance 
of the traveller and neighbor. 1t must be admitted, also, 
that it is a wasteful practice, to say nothing about the 
offensiveness of this mode of using fish. ‘I'he most eco- 
nomical way, no doubt, is to make fish into a compost. 
We were informed by this gentleman, that one load of 
fish was sufficient to mix with five loads of peat, mead- 
ow, or salt mud, and that he applied 30 loads of this 
compost to the acre, producing important results. 


It may be, that in some situations, where the materi- 
als for making a compost are not easily obtained, and 
fish can be taken near the land which they are to fer- 
tilize, thet the expense of making them into a compost 
will greatly exceed the waste of applying them in a 
crude state. Of this we have no means of judging, and 
for the present must let the whole subject “ lie upon the 
table,” to be called up at some future time. 








There is much truth in the following maxim by one of 
i ancient sages :— A small neglect often breeds a 
| great mischief ;—for want of a nail, the shoe is lost— 


| for want of a shoe, the horse is lost—for want of a 
| horse, the rider is lost.’ 








a ot 

tr We shaban the receipt of the Ist and 2d 
volumes of the Transactions of the New York State Ag- 
ricultura! Society, for the years 1841 and °42, from Lu- 
ther Tucker, Esq., Secretary of the Society. 

These volumes do much credit to the Society. They 
contain each 400 pages octavo, handsomely bound in 
cloth, and embrace a large amount of interesting details 
from the reports of various County Societies, and com- 
munications from individuals, and must be the means of 
diffusing much valuable practical agricultural informa- 
tion, and stimulating the different sections of the S:ate 
to vie with each other in improving and beautifying the 
country, increasing its comforts, and developing and in- 
creasing its vast agricultural resources. We are glad to 
see the Empire State thus awake, and hope her exam- 
ple may have the effect to induce her sister States, to 
redouble their exertions, lest they be left in the rear by 
their enterprising neighbor. 





Red Flannel.—The Maine Farmer says that the col- 
oring matter in common English red flannel, is of a poi- 
sonous nature, and that it should be thoroughly washed 
before it is worn. 

For the information of the farmer and others who 
may be misled by this statement, we will state that there 
is nothing in the red coloring matter which will poison 
one person in a thousand, but on the contrary it is con- 
sidered a partial remedy for chronic diseases. We have 
knowledge of some instances where persons were affect- 
ed when first attempting to wear red flannel, and havo 
seen like effect caused by white flannel. The coloring 
matter is a compound of acids, tin, Lae, or Cochinel, 
Tarter, and sometimes a little bark, all of which, in their 
diluted state, are perfectly harmless. Red flannels are, 
from necessity, thoroughly washed when taken from 
the dye kettle. Those who are affected by wearing 
them at first, should use cotton or linen next the skin 
for a time, and they will afterward suffer no inconve- 
nience.— Brurswicker. 





Prices of Poultry—A correspondent says, that for 
one, he should like to have us publish the state of the 
poultry market, as well as of other articles of produce 
which we usually notice in the Farmer. We find the 
prices vary so much from week to week, aceording to 
the state of the weather, that it is difficult to give the 
price at one time which will correspond with what the 
price would be the next week. ‘The prices have ranged 
during the last month, for turkies, from 8 to 12 1-2cts. 
per pound; chickens from 6 to 10—and geese from 6 
to9. On Monday before Thanksgiving, which was a 
mild morning, and the prospect of warm weather ahead, 
the sales commenced very low : we could buy good 
turkies for 8 cents per Ib., but before noon, a change in 
the weather raised the spirits of the market men and 
the prices of poultry, and at noon :10 cents was asked : 
the weather continued to increase in severity in the af- 
teroon, and at night, holders were as bold as it is said 
Taunton people were formerly, when alewives were 
plenty—and 12 1-2 cents for the best turkies was asked, 
and it was a matter of indifference with the holders 
whether you parchased or not at this price. Such quan- 
tities arrived the next day, that inferior lots were offered 
at less price—from 8 to 10 cents—while the poultry 
which was well fatted, picked without sealding, and 
brought in with care, sold readily at 11 to 12 1-2 cts. 

We shall have a word to say occasionally upon the 
subject of the prices of poultry, quality, &c. 





17" Pay the Printer.""—Before we wish our readers 
“a happy New Year,” we would remind those indebted 
to us that their dues would be very acceptable. ‘ Nuf sed.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. | from other States— a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 | 


Norice-—The members of the Fruit Committee are here- | 40. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 00— 


by notified to meet at te Society’s Rooms, on SATURDAY, 
the 30th inst., at 10 o'clock, on business. 
Dee. 27, 1843. 





EXHIBITION OF WINTER APPLES. 

The exhibition of Winter Apples for the Society’s pre- 
miums, will take place on SATURDAY, the 30th inst. It 
is hoped that members will take a little interest to produce 
their best specimens. B. V. FRENCH, 

Dec. 27. Chairman of the Fruit Committee. 





NOTICE. 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Members of the Society having Books belonging to the 
Library, in their possession, are requested to return them on 
or before the Ist of January, 1844, agreeable to a By-law of 
the Society. Per order of the Committee 
Dec. 20, 1843. C. M. HOVEY, Chairman. 





THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of th: New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Nortierly ewoosure, for the week ending Dec. 24. 














Dec. 1843. | 7,a.m., 12,M.|5,?.M.| Wind, 
S onday, 13 23 27 260i] CUNN. 
Tuesday, 19 16 | 30 26 N. 
Welnesday, 20| 27 33 32 E. 
Thursday, 21 | 32 40 32 N. 
Frilay, 22{ 33 44 39 E. 
Saturday, 23] 32 36 30 Ss. 
Sunday, i. a ee oe Se 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Dec. 25, 1843. 
Reported fur the N. E. Farmer. 

At Market 625 beef cattle, 1200 Sheep and 150 Swine. 
The Swine were reported last week. 

Puices.— Beef Cattle—We quote to correspond with 
last week. About the same prices were obtained for a 
like quality, viz: a very few extra $4 50 a 4 75, first qual- 
ity $4 a $4 25, second quality $3 75 a $4 00, third 
quality $3 00a $3 75. 

Sheep.—Sinall lots from $100 to $1 75. 
from $1 25 to $250. 

Swine.—Those at market were mostly Old Hogs, 
and sales were made mostly at retail for 3 1-4 and 4. 


Wethers 





~ WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $0 00 to 2 62 per bushel. Red Top 
45 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 00 to 12c.—Southern, 9 
aldc. Flax Seed, $1 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $2 75 per bushel. 

GRAIN. There is a large supply of Grain in market, 
and prices are gradually declining. 

Corn—Northern, new, bushel 50 to 00—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, new, 47 a 50-- 
do. do. white 47a 48--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
00 a 00 —Rye, Northern, 67 a 70—do. Southern, 63 a 65 — 
Oats, Southern, 29 a 30—Northern do. 33 to 34—Beans, per 
bushel | 00 a1 62.——Shorts, per double bush. 25 a 35 —-Bran, 
18 a 20. 

FLOUR. There has been a steady demand throughout 
the week, without much variation in prices. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos.cr. $0 00 a4 87 —do. 
wharf, $0 00 a 4 75—do. free of garlic, $4 75 a 4 87—Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 75 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 
mnos, $4 75 a 4 85—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 000 a0 00. 
—Georgetown, $487 a 5 50—Richmond Canal, $0 00 a4 87 
—do. City, $0 00 a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 09 a0 00 
—do. Country $5 00 a5 12—Genesee, common, cash, $4 87 a 
5 00— do fancy brands $5 12a 5 50 — Ohio via Canal, 
84 87 a 5 00—do do New Orleans, cash 8475.45 00. Kye, 
$3 62 a 369—Indian Meal in bbls. $2 87 a 3 00. 

PROVISIONS. There is an increased anxiety on the 
part of holders of Pork to realize, and sales have been made 
at the lowest quoted rates. There is a large supply of new 
on the way. 

Beef—Mess 4 110. new hbl. $700 27 50—Navy—$6 00a 
6 50.—No. 1,6 0026 50—do Prime $5 00a 5 37—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $13 00 a 1350—do Clear #1200 a 1250 
do. Mess, 1050 a 11 00—do Prime $9 00 a 9 37—do Mess 








Butter, shipping, 8 a 11—do store, unmspected, 6 a 10—do 


j dairy, 11 cts. a 13—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 64a 7 —do 
| South and Western, 5 1-2 a@ — Hams, Boston, 0 a 


B. V..FRENCH, Chairman. | 


Southern and Western, 54 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a 44 —do new milk, 44 a5}. 


WOOI.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. al 
val. Allwhereot the value exceeils 7 cts. per pound, 30 per 
ct. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 


There continues an astive demand for all descriptions, | 
| and holders are firm. 


; Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 33 a 35--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 00—Do. 1-2 do 
29 a 30--1-4 and common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 23--Do. unwashed, 9 a 13——Bengasi do 
6 a8--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10——- 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 23 
a 32—No. 1 do. do, do. 25 u27—No. 2 do do do 19a 22— 
No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

About 80 bales have come into this week and brought 
growers 6 1-2 c. ; 30 bales sold for a Western market, by a 
dealer, at 7c per lb. 

Ist sort Mass. 1843, lb. 64a 7; 2ddo 44a5. 1842, 0. 

HAY, 14 to 16 per ton— Eastern Screwed 89 to 9 50. 

EGGS, 12a 15. 





GARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS FROM LONDON. 


We have received, by the Barque Huntress, from London, 
a choice assortment of GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


We have also received the invoices of three other shipments | 


of Seeds and ‘Trees, which are expected to arrive in the 

course of 30 days, which will give us the largest and most 

choice collection of SEEDS AND TREES ever offered hy 

us. Our customers and friends are requested to send in 

their orders. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Boston, Dec. 27th, 1843. 





SUPERIOR SALT FOR THE DAIRY. 

For sale at the Grist Mill in Beach St., superior fine Salt, 
ground from the very best of Bonaire and St Martin’s Salt, 
and is decidedly the Be and cheapest article for the Dairy 
and family use, being of nearly double strength and much 
purer than the Liverpool salt. For sale by 
A. SHIVERICK and 
HOWES & CURREE, 

36 Commercial wharf. 


Boston, Dec. 27. 3mo 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 


The subscribers are now receiving large supplies of Gar- | 
den seeds from Europe, from their own Garden, and other | 
sources. The following are included in the great number of | 
varieties in their establishment, and which they offer at low | 
prices, wholesale and retail. 


PEAS. 


Improved Blue Imperial, 
Woodford Dwarf Marrow, 
Bishop’s Dwarf, for borders, 
Knights’ Dwarf, 

Dwart Marrowfats. 


Cedo Nulli, 
Hills’ Early, 
Early Dwarf, 
* Charlton, 
“Frame, 


“ Warwick, = Tall do. 
BEANS. 
Lima, Dwarf China, 
Saha, ** Mohawk, 
Horticultural Pole, “Marrow, 
Red Cranberry do. “Kidney, 
White do, "Case knife, 
Kidney Pole, “ Six Weeks, &c. 
CABBAGE. 


Early York, 


‘* Battersea, 


Long Late Drumbead, 
Late Sugar. loaf, 
Green Globe Savoy, *  Vanack, 
Red Dutch, “ Hope 
Low Dutch Cabbage, Early Sugar-loaf, 


With a great variety of other sorts. 

Early and Late Cauliflowers, Broccolis in varieties, Cu- 
cumbers, Melons, Squash, sweet Maorjrum, Sage, Summer- 
Savory, Thyme, Ruia Baga, Turnips, more than tweuty fine 
sorts. Three hundred varieties of FLowear Serps, and every 
variety of Garden and Field seed, too numerous to mention. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

Boston, Dec. 12, 1843. 





MUCK MANUAL, 
The Farmer's Muck Manual, by Dr. S. L. Dana—price 
62 |-2 cents, for sale by JOS. BRECK & CO. 
Dec. 11. 





Q0— | 


POUDRETTE., 


Improvements of such a nature have been made in the 
manufacture of Poudrette, by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., 
near the city of New York, as to warrant the opinion, that 
itis the cheapest and best manure now known and in use. 
By experiments which have been made it has been proved 
that its fructifying powers have been greatly increased ; its 
| Operation upon vegetable matter quickened. Jt will obviate 
the effects of severe drought and will retain its fertilizing 
qualities much longer than any Poudrette heretofore made. 
It will ripen corn in 66 days, fit for use. The price will be 
reduced the following season, as follows. Atthe factory it 
will be sold im bulk, at the rate of 25 cents per bushel It 
| will be delivered at any wharf or place in the city of New 
| York, free of cartage and other expense, at the rate of $2 for 

1 bbl. which contains 4 bushels; $350 for 2 barrels ; €5 for 

3 barrels, and $10,50 for 7 barrels, and at the rate of $1,50 

per barrel for any Jarger quantity. Persons wishing the ar- 

ticle, will please give notice in due season, as the orders will 
| be fulfilled in the order of time received. The Co, was in- 

corporated in February, 1840, for 30 years, by the Legislature 
| of New Jersey. No liability to stockholders beyond their 
| Subscription of $100 per share. A few shares of what is 
called the “ Reserved Stock,” remain to be subscribed for, 
which the company guarantee shall pay a dividend of 60 
bushels of Poudrette a year on each share, as authorized by 
| the charter, A pamphlet containing instructions for its use 
and all other necessary information, is in preparation and 
| Will be sent gratis soon after the first of January next, to 

any person applying for it, post paid. Agents bave been, or 
| will be appointed in most of the important places in the 
| Eastern and Northern States, to whom persons may give 
}orders. Where there is no agent, please direct “to the 
| President of the Lodi Manufacturing Co., No. 43 Liberty 
| street, New York,’ and it shall receive immédiate attention. 
| The reader will please refer to the letter of Mr. Kentish, pub- 
| lished in this paper to day, December 20, 1843. 





GARDEN SEEDS! GARDEN SEEDS!! 


/ The subscribers are now receiving their fall supply of Gae- 
| den, Grass and Field Seeds of every description, and would 
| respectfully recommend to their customers and the public to 
| send in their orders as early as possible, to secure a supply 
| from their choicest lots. 

Their stoc« of Seeds for this season will be very full and 
complete, and most of the varieties being raised under their 
own inspection, they can confidently recommend them.as be-- 

ing pure and of the first qualities. Among them are 


Long Blood Beet, 
Early Turnip do. 
French Sugar do. 
Mangel Wurtzel do. 


Ruta Baga, 

Long Orange Carrot, 
Early Horn do. 
White Field = do. 


Also, Cucumber and Cabbage Seeds of every variety ; 
Peas and Beans, of every kind; whieh, together with a large 
supply of every kind of seed desirable for the field or garden, 
comprise the most complete and extensive assortment of 
Seeds to be found in any similar establishment in the coun- 
ry. JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 

N.E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 : 
and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


a 


Oct. 15, 1843. 





POUDRETTE! POUDRETTE!! 


The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale 
Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar- 
rels in order for shipping, or transportation hy wagon or 
Rail Road. 


The experience of five years past has satitfied many far- 
mers, that this manure has the quickest operation upon veg- 
etable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the cheap- 
est manure they have ever tried. 


Orders left at the New England See! Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention 

For sale by J. BRECK & Co., 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. Oct 26, 








FRUIT TREES. 


The subscribers are prepared to furnish every 
description of Fruit Trees, and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs and Plants. The autumn is a 
suitable time to transplant many Trees and 
Plants, and often times more convenient than in 
spring. We have as great a variety of Apples, Pears, Cher- 
nes, Plums, Peaches, Quinces, Currants, Gooseberries, &c. 
as can be found in the country, and offer them at the lowest 
prices. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, Uct. 11, 1843. 










PUMPKIN SEED WANTED. 

The subscribers will pay a fair price for a few bushels of 
the “old fashioned yellow Pumpkin Seed,” suitable for 
planting. JOSEPH BRECK & cO, 

Boston, Nov. 23. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Extraardinary Miser.—Perhaps there never 
was a more perfect miser than “Old Hunks,” one 
of the riciiest men in London, who died some few 
years since. Though possessing wealth to the 


amount of an hundred thousand pounds sterling, he | 





1 should then make twenty per cent. where I have now 
made only ten!” The intensity of his emotions as 
he uttered this declaration overcame him, nature 
gave way, and he sunk back a corpse upon his 
_pillow.— Yankee Blade. 


Use of Slander.—That slander is often henefi- 








frequently abstained from food for a number of | cial to the person slandered, is indisputable. We 


days together, saying that hunger was the very 
best sauce. Sometimes he indulged himself in 
the luxury of spoiled meat purchased at the sham- 
bles, giving as a reason for choosing such, that 
meat was good for nothing except it had a smell as 
well as ataste, At other times he lived wholly 
upon scraps of crackers, salt fish and candle ends, 
which he collected at various places in his wander- 
ings about town, frequently passing himself off as 
a beggar. Of his attire, it was impossible to give 
any description, being so patched and darned that 
it would puzzle a tailor to decide whether any of 
the original fabric remained. He used to boast 
that his raiment lasted as long as that of the child- 
ren of Israel in the wilderness, having purchased 
it more than forty years ago of an old clothes- 
dealer. The nearest approach to any sort of char- 
ity ever observed in him was, when once seeing a 
couple of vagrants in the stocks, he gave them 
some good advice, remarking that he had once done 
business in stocks, but always found it profitable to 
sell out on the slightest advance. 

Finding a debtor unable to repay a small loan, 
he received in payment 4 coffin of refuse wood, 
which, by a happy thought, be used for a cupboard. 
In his old age, his economical habits led him to 
have recourse to expedients which frequently 
brought him into danger. Once, in the evening, 
when pinched by hunger, he intruded himself into 
a cellar at Mile End, the resort of a club of va- 
grants, who there spent nightby the earnings of the 
day in nocturnal orgies; but he was speedily de. 
tected, and expelled with so much rudeness that 
one of his legs was seriously injured. The wound, 
for want of medical attendance and proper food, 
soon gangrened, and he found himself forced to 
apply, under a fictitious name, to a charity hospi- 
tal for relief, where the injured leg was amputated. 
This he considered as rather a god-send than a 
misfortune, as it saved him the necessity of pro- 
curing more than one boot or shoe at a time, and 
enabled him frequently to feign himself a disabled 
sailor or soldier, and obtain charity under those 
characters. 

Overcome at last with the infirmities of age and 
sickness, he was found, by a distant relative, per- 
ishing on a heap of straw, but too late to be bene- 
filed by medical aid. He retained his love of econ- 
omy to the last, rebuking an attendant for extrava- 
gance in lighting two tallow candles, observing 
that he had lived a long life without using a can- 
dle, and one was full enough for any man to see to 
die by! Atthe hour of death, he was visited by 
the clergyman of the parish, who reminded him of 
his approaching dissolution, discoursing upon the 
vanity of life, the impotence of riches, and the 
hopes of another existence, and exhorted him to 
show his benevolence in pious bequests to the 
church. ‘The old iniser died game, and exhibited 


his ruling passion strong in death: clutching his | 


rags in his attenuated fingers with a convulsive 
grasp, he exclaimed —*“ Could I live my life over 
again, I should do very differently from what I have 
done—yes, sir, with that knowledge of the follies 
and errors of mankind, of which you have spoken, 


‘recollect an anecdote in point. A man somewhere 
|out West was elected tocongress, He was totally 
| unqualified, in every respect, for the position. A 
friend at Washington once asked him— 

“ How was it you managed to get elected ?” 

**T stole a pig.” 

“ Hey ?—What?—-How? Is stealing pigs con- 
sidered a qualification for Congress ?” 
| No—but as soon as it was known, the papers 
|on 't other side took it up, and of course our’n had 
to defend me. A great noise was made about it: 
‘we called it an ‘infamous attempt to destroy the 
spotless reputation of an innocent man, for party 
purposes ’—the people got roused, and I got in.” 

At the next election his opponent was chosen, 
A friend meeting the defeated candidate one day, 
asked how it happened. 

‘* Oh, blast the feller’—he replied; ‘‘he smelt 
the rat and gotthe startof me. He stole a sheep !” 
—Sat. Post. 











Pretty Good for a Woman.—*“ What would you 
charge to knit me a pair of stockings such as those ?” 
inquired a foppish young fellow of a lady who was 
knitting a thick, warm pair of woolens for winter. 

‘*Would you have socks or stockings ?” inquired 
the lady. 

‘‘T want them to come up over the calf,” re- 
plied the inquirer. 

“In that case it would take some time to esti- 
mate. I! have never knit stockings to cover one’s 
whole body.” — Exch. pap. 





PATENT CORN SHELLER. 


A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. It is 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order ; one man can work it 
to good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
habitants of a small town. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Nov. 1. 





WiLLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 


For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s La- 
test Improved Vegetable Cutter. ‘This machine surpasses 
| all others for the purpose of Cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel 
Wurtzel, and other roots. The great objection to other 
machines, is their cutting the roots into slices, which makes 
; it almost impossible for the cattle to get hold of them; this 
| machine with a little alteration, cuts them into large or smal! 
| pieces, of such shape as is most convenient for the cattle to 
leat. It will cut with ease from ove to two bushels of roots 
| per minute, JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Nov. |. 








DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ ‘ruck and leading Chains. 
2vo “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 





HARRIS’ TREATISE ON INSECTS. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK CO., Harris’ Treatises 
on Insects. Price $2. Also, the second edition ef Dana’ 
Muck Manual, price 624 cts. Feb. 15. 
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HOWARD'S OVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have been mae the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect % 
the holding and the team. The Cominittee at the late triat 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might rhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN witH Ma. Howanp’s.” 

At the above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentysever 


.and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 


Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, te 
the same power of team! ail cobbopledes that Howard’s 
ae are much the strongest and most substantially 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, wil] cost about 
ye 60, and with cutter $1, with wheel and cutter, $2 56 
extra. 


The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England somos Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, b 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agnicu)- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not Beoad 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficiem 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by apy other machine even when worked by borse or steam 

wer. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which thay 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
Straw cutter, is ith 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order, 





LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Forsale by J. BRECK & CO. 
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